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stantiate the argument. In most of the chapters some use is made of 
that highly generalized sort of history where troublesome detail is left 
out of account in the sweep of the author's vision of the "true" current 
of events. Only in the treatment of the Dardanelles episode does Mr. 
Wilkinson come to grips with the detailed facts and here there is all too 
plentiful a supply of material to support his plea for experts, and ex- 
perts only, in the technical services. 

Certain extraneous factors reenforce the general effect. The author 
is very personal and didactic, even for a lecturer. He is also very con- 
fident. "I have not had to change my mind during the war." He is 
grieved that his generation of admonitions to his fellow countrymen that 
their army, their navy, and their government were unfit have gone un- 
heeded — grieved, but not surprised. The papers do not hang together 
well, and a great deal of repetition is noticeable. This is not a very stable 
foundation on which to build such radical conclusions as that the great 
aim of the state ' ' may be said to be its own efficiency, and if, by the action 
of another state, that is threatened, the danger must be averted, ' ' or that 
"only the nation itself is to be the judge of what is vital to the nation." 

Pitman B. Potter 

War aims and peace ideals. Selections in prose and verse illustrating 
the aspirations of the modern world. Edited by Tucker Brooke, 
B.Litt. (Oxon), assistant professor of English, Yale college, and 
Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., assistant professor of English, Yale 
university. (New Haven : Yale university press, 1919. 264 p. 
$1.50) 
The editors of this attractive little volume undertook a task of great 
magnitude, indicated not only by its title, but by its sub-title as well. 
They approach it rather from the standpoint of literature than from that 
of history, yet necessarily their choice falls upon certain speeches and 
state papers that must always be subject matter for the historian of the 
great war. In some cases they have gone far afield for their material, 
when, for instance, choosing Daudet's "Last class" of the Alsatian 
schoolmaster in 1871, the classic epics of Servia, the pacifist appeals of 
Tolstoy, and the Czecho-Slovak poems of the revolution of 1848. All 
these may be justified, however, as voicing the aspirations of these peo- 
ples that are only in the present times coming to realization. The edi- 
tors by no means confine themselves to the masterpieces of literature 
evoked by the war. It is true they give as among the greatest Cardinal 
Mercier's "The uses of endurance"; Romain Rolland's "Civilization 
versus Kultur"; and Woodrow Wilson's "Program of the world's 
peace." Besides these, W. C. Abbott's "Cossack or republican"; Will- 
iam Allen White's "What the war did for Brewer" will have a limited 
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immortality. Among the poems the omissions are in evidence. One misses 
the familiar stanzas of Rupert Brooke and Alan Seegar, of Rudyard 
Kipling and John Masefield. Nothing is more invidious, however, than 
negative criticism in the case of such limited space as this small volume 
afforded. The inclusion therein of German, Russian, Serbian, and 
Czecho-Slovak voices differentiates it from other war anthologies, and 
gives it the cosmopolitan character that a full understanding of our own 
times demands. Indeed, it is offered "to the student of human nature 
and the philosophy of the war," that is, one presumes, among the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. All that tends to broaden our vision, to make us 
understand how the "other half" thinks, feels, and expresses itself must 
be welcomed as a contribution to the public opinion that will make effec- 
tive any league of nations, that must be created before we may have a 
federation of the world. To such an understanding this small volume 
contributes. The reviewer bespeaks on its behalf a wide distribution 
and reading. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg 

Reconstruction and national life. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of history, Grinnell college. (New York: Mac- 
millan company, 1919. 193 p. $1.60) 

An attempt is made in these two hundred pages to give a picture of 
the main factors, philosophical, literary, political, and social, in the 
national cultures of France, Germany, Russia, and England as these 
countries confront the problems of internal reorganization. Mr. Lavell 
preserves an instinctive generosity of tolerance throughout the study 
and merely attempts to picture things as they are, as a result of the 
growth of these great peoples since the French revolution. 

On the whole, the result is not an unhappy one. The author cer- 
tainly succeeds in bringing into attention most of the more general fac- 
tors of the problem and in emphasizing the baffling complexity of the 
situation. 

There are, however, serious deficiencies in the book which the author 
would, by his own intention in writing, desire to have called to the 
reader's attention. There is no treatment, or even notice, of the exist- 
ence or operation of "high finance" in the European nations, nor are the 
economic facts of trade and industry canvassed. There is no attention 
to the problem of personal politics. The result is disastrous. Recon- 
struction in the European states is going to be determined, as to direc- 
tion and scope, not without reference to the actual conjuncture of power 
of the bankers and the professional ministerial personages. Of two 
things one: either "reconstruction" will take place within a period of 
four or five years or the term is used to denote the future growth of the 



